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editor’s  note — To  the  dismay  of  the  musical  Establishment  recorded  music 
has  created  a  new  musical  environment  that  undermines  the  ancient  art 
of  music.  Occasional  music  whether  in  the  salon  or  in  the  concert  hall  presents 
not  an  environment  so  much  as  an  anti-environment,  as  it  were.  Religion 
and  the  sciences  can  be  looked  at  in  the  same  way  as  anti-environmental  aids 
to  training  perception;  for  the  peculiarity  of  environments  as  such  is  that  they 
are  invisible  and  imperceptible.  Electric  technology  tends  to  transform  all 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  into  environments  which  absorb  the  spectators  totally. 

It  is  this  all-involving  character  of  electric  technology  that  seems  to  threaten 
traditional  autonomies  of  mind  and  spirit.  Some  of  these  issues  are  discussed 
by  Glenn  Gould  in  the  following  excerpts  from  his  radio  program. 


DIALOGUE  ON  THE  PROSPECTS  OF  RECORDINGS 

GLENN  GOULD 


One  hour  and  twenty-five  minutes  of  fervent  conviction  and  furious  debate 
about  recordings  and  the  modern  world,  provoked,  written  and  narrated  by 
Glenn  Gould;  taped,  spliced,  tweetered  and  woofered  by  Irving  Glick;  featuring 
the  candidly  miked  and  callously  edited  opinions  of  Schuyler  Chapin,  Ludwig 
Diehn,  John  Hammond,  Marshall  McLuhan,  Paul  Myers,  Diana  Menuhin,  and 
Robert  Offergeld;  with  the  unwitting  musical  presence  of  Lukas  Foss,  Dick 
Riikmaker,  Frank  Martin,  Henri  Pousseur  and  Igor  Stravinsky,  all  of  whose 
royalty  accounts  will  be  accordingly  enriched,  as,  but  for  the  ravages  of  time 
and  the  inconsistencies  of  ascap,  would  be  that  of  Ludwig  Van  Beethoven. 
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Recorded  music  beats  time  dimension  Beethoven  Symphony  No.  8,  1st  move¬ 
ment.  That  marvellous  performance  of  Beethoven’s  8th  Symphony  was  recorded 
thirty  years  ago  in  Vienna  by  the  late  Felix  Weingartner.  For  at  least  half  of 
those  years,  since  I,  as  a  teenager,  first  made  its  acquaintance,  it  has,  for  me, 
eclipsed  all  other  performances  of  that  work.  It  has  become  the  yardstick 
against  which  I  measure  all  others  that  I  hear.  Recordings  do  that!  They 
insinuate  themselves  into  our  judgments  and  into  our  lives.  They  are  capable 
of  giving  the  engineers  who  make  them,  the  artists  who  perform  them  and, 
more  recently,  the  composers  who  write  with  them  in  mind,  an  awesome 
power  with  which  to  influence  the  lives  of  those  who  listen  to  them.  This  is  a 
power  which  simply  was  not  available  to  any  earlier  generation  of  musicians. 
It  is  a  power  uniquely  manifested  by  the  electronic  technology  of  our  day.  And 
it  is  this  power  that  we  examine  here. 

We  cannot  describe  the  condition  of  our  culture  without  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  media  through  which  its  products  are  made  available.  In  the  last 
half  century  electronic  media  have  drastically  altered  the  effect  of  music  upon 
our  society.  Music  surrounds  us  today  as  it  has  never  done  before.  Music  comes 
out  of  speakers  in  our  homes  and  in  our  cars.  Music  provides  background  for 
the  images  on  our  television  screens,  helping  those  images  convince  us  to 
purchase  things  which  we  don’t  need;  music  is  piped  into  restaurants  to  relieve 
us  of  the  nuisance  of  conversation;  into  public  places  to  make  us  less  riot-prone, 
into  elevators  to  make  us  less  claustrophobic.  Music,  it  seems,  is  calculated  to 
complement  an  enormous  range  of  activity  and  to  provide  an  emotional  back¬ 
drop  against  which  we  can  play  out  our  lives. 

Acoustic  halos  resonating  in  cavernous  concert  halls  If  we  were  to  make  an 
inventory  of  those  musical  predilections  which  are  most  characteristic  of  our 
generation,  we  would  discover  that  almost  every  item  on  such  a  list  could  be 
attributed  in  some  degree  to  the  influence  of  the  recording.  First  of  all,  our 
generation  values  a  sound  that  is  possessed  of  a  great  degree  of  clarity,  imme¬ 
diacy,  almost  tactile  proximity,  a  sound  that  was  neither  available  to  nor 
wanted  by  the  musical  profession  or  public  two  generations  ago.  Within  a  few 
brief  decades,  music  has  ceased  to  be  an  experience  separated  from  life  and 
accorded  when  encountered,  an  almost  religious  devotion:  music  has  become 
so  pervasive  an  influence  in  our  lives  that  as  our  dependence  upon  it  has 
increased,  our  reverence  for  it  has  perhaps  declined.  Our  grandfather’s  genera¬ 
tion  preferred  their  occasional  experience  of  music  be  fitted  with  an  acoustic 
halo,  cavernously  reverberant,  if  possible,  perhaps  to  resemble  the  cathedral¬ 
like  sound  which  the  architects  of  that  day  tried  to  capture  for  the  concert  hall 
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— the  cathedral  of  the  symphony.  But  the  more  intimate  terms  of  our  musical 
experience  have  compelled  us  to  develop  an  acoustic  which  is  a  direct  and 
impartial  presence  and  with  which  we  can  live  on  more  casual  terms  than  was 
possible  in  earlier  times. 

Here  is  a  sound  that  has  much  to  do  with  the  musical  persuasion  of  the 
present — 

example  no.  1  Bach  Partita  1, 

Gould  recording ,  N.Y. 

It  was  recorded  in  a  large  studio  which  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  converted 
church,  but  for  the  purposes  of  that  recording  the  largeness  of  the  studio  was 
immaterial.  The  microphone  was  placed  very  close  to  the  instrument  and  was 
not,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  given  backing  in  depth  by  microphones  placed  at 
greater  distance  from  the  recording  area,  and  left  open  simultaneously.  Every 
effort  was  made  with  that  recording  to  cultivate  an  acoustic  of  extreme  intimacy 
so  that  the  frame  of  sound  which  would  accompany  that  piano  onto  disc  would 
very  much  resemble  the  acoustic  in  which  it  would  most  likely  be  replayed  by 
the  person  who  buys  the  recording — the  acoustic  of  the  living  room. 

Here  is  another  recording  of  a  piano  in  which  quite  different  ideals  prevail — 

example  no.  2  Moussorgsky’s  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition 

Richter  recording ,  Sofia,  Bulgaria. 

Here  the  microphones  are  obviously  at  a  great  distance  from  the  instrument, 
perhaps  to  avoid  intruding  their  physical  presence  upon  the  performer  and  thus 
disturbing  him  and  his  audience,  because  this  recording  was  not  made  in  an 
acoustically  controlled  and  hermetically  sealed  studio  but  in  a  public  concert 
hall. 

(Although  the  occasional  cough  from  the  audience  tells  us  that  this  is  a 
concert  hall,  we  don’t  really  need  that  confirmation.)  It  is  quite  clear  from  the 
sound  of  this  recording  that  the  artist  and  his  instrument  are  being  placed  on  a 
rather  lofty  pedestal  in  the  presence  of  the  worshipper,  in  this  case  the  audience. 

Of  these  two  recordings,  the  first  was  made  in  New  York  in  1960 — the  second 
in  Sofia,  Bulgaria  also  in  1960 — and  the  initiative  of  their  producers  and 
engineers  is  directed  in  each  case  toward  a  very  different  aim.  The  first  record¬ 
ing  aims  to  find  a  niche  in  the  intimacy  of  the  home;  the  second  aims  to  evoke 
the  memory  of  a  concert  experience  and  make  it  available  for  a  listener  at 
home.  The  philosophies  behind  those  two  recordings  are  as  different  as  the 
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historical,  geographical  and  sociological  circumstances  of  the  cultures  from 
which  they  came.  The  New  York  producers  were  aware  of  a  public  that  to  an 
extraordinary  extent  has  discovered  music  because  of  the  recording:  the  Bul¬ 
garian  recording  was  concerned  with  pleasing  a  public  which  had  grown  up 
with  and  presumably  wished  to  be  reminded  of  the  proper  sound  of  music  in 
a  public  auditorium.  The  New  York  recording  assumes  an  interest  in  a  sound 
experience  more  or  less  indigenous  to  the  media  of  recording:  because  of  the 
proximity  of  its  mechanical  ears,  it  analyzes  and  teases  the  sound  that  is  being 
transmitted:  the  Bulgarian  recording  makes  no  such  assumption.  It  is  at  great 
pains  to  refrain  from  such  analyses  and  seeks  only  to  capture,  as  best  it  can, 
the  aura  of  the  original  experience.  In  the  New  York  recording  the  men  in  the 
booth  presiding  over  the  session  are  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  session — their 
concept  of  the  sound  appropriate  to  the  music  being  performed  and  of  the  way 
in  which  the  microphone  can  dissect  for  the  listener  aspects  of  that  performance 
require  not  only  good  judgment  and  musical  sensitivity  but  a  primary  faith  in 
the  medium  itself:  the  Bulgarian  crew  off  stage  in  the  wings  of  some  palace  of 
municipal  amusement  make  no  such  claims  for  the  autonomy  of  their  craft — 
they  seek  only  to  pursue  it  as  an  inconspicuous  compliment  of  the  performance. 

The  making  of  a  recording  is  a  very  precise  and  a  very  complicated  opera¬ 
tion,  and  with  each  year  it  becomes  more  complex  as  new  mechanical  processes 
are  made  available  to  the  recording  studio.  Recordings  are  made  under  the 
supervision  of  producers  who  normally  consort  with  the  artists,  who  are  involved 
with  them  both  in  regard  to  planning  the  repertoire  which  will  be  recorded  and 
to  some  degree  at  least  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  done.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  the  recording  industry  the  producer  was  very  much  the  valet  of 
the  artist,  very  much  more  anonymous  than  he  is  today.  The  present  day  pro¬ 
ducer  is  part  impressario — he  usually  undertakes  to  establish  a  long-range  plan 
about  the  sort  of  repertoire  that  the  artist  intends  to  record.  He  is  also  part 
technical  engineer  since  he  must  define  the  objectives  of  sound  which  he  feels 
to  be  pertinent  to  the  particular  project.  The  acoustical  objectives  of  the 
recordings  are  as  variable  as  the  temperaments  of  the  individuals  involved.  But 
in  general,  one  can  say  that  the  present  ideal  of  recorded  sound  in  North 
America  leans  toward  a  reproduction  of  precise  definition  and  of  great  analyti¬ 
cal  clarity.  In  Central  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  many  producers  and  tech¬ 
nicians  still  prefer  that  more  ambiguous,  even  cavernous,  sound,  since  they’re 
persuaded  that  their  audience  is  an  older,  more  tradition-minded  public  which 
looks  to  the  recording  as  a  supplement  to  experiences  in  the  concert  hall.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  though,  that  the  present  trend  toward  a  sound  of  extreme 
definition  is  dominant  in  the  recording  field,  and  that  the  possibility  of  such 
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sounds  has  exercised  a  tremendous  influence  both  on  the  manner  of  perform¬ 
ance  values  and  on  certain  contemporary  techniques  of  composing  which  owe 
a  great  deal  to  the  highly  analytical  disposition  of  the  microphone. 

John  Hammond,  who  has  been  producing  records  since  the  early  1930’s, 
takes  a  less  optimistic  view  of  the  present  acoustic  trends.  He  believes  that  a 
concept  of  fidelity  to  the  artist,  to  the  composer  and  above  all  to  the  prior 
memory  of  the  public  listening-experience  should  be  paramount: 


“Well,  I  feel  that  what  has  happened  to 
recorded  sound  is  something  that  can 
be  summed  up  in  the  word  inflation. 

I  think  the  reasons  for  this  are  perhaps 

the  egos  of  the  artists. - I  believe  the 

soloist  rather  prides  himself  in  being  able 

to  be  heard  over  100  pieces - as  the 

delicate  flute,  or  the  oboe,  or  the  English 
horn,  likes  to  feel  that  he  can  and  should 
be  heard  far  more  closely  than  the 
concert  audience  will  hear  him  in 
orchestra.  In  a  string  quartet  very  often 
nowadays,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  four 
microphones  are  used  and  if  you  play 
back  a  string  quartet  recording,  you  see 
that  a  viola  player  is  standing  by  his 
speaker,  and  the  cellist  by  his,  and  the 
first  and  the  second  violins  by  theirs,  and 
they’re  very  happy  about  what  they  hear. 

. In  emphasizing  the  parts  you 

so  often  destroy  the  unity  of  the  whole, 
and  my  feeling  is  that  people  who  are 
not  musicians,  in  recording,  very  often 
take  over  the  role  of  the  musician:  that 
is,  the  engineer  ....  and  some  of  our 
engineers  are  wonderful  musicians,  some 
know  from  nothing  about  music:  some 
of  our  producers  are  good  musicians — 
some  of  our  producers  are  ex-tape  editors 


— it’s  a  matter  of  taste,  I  suppose.  And 
my  feeling  is  that  most  recordings  by  the 
major  companies  of  symphony  orchestras 
are  so  cluttered  with  microphones  and 
engineers  who  give  equal  importance  to 
all  the  voices  that  the  composer’s  wishes 
are  almost  invariably  flouted.  Now  this 
is  not  universally  true  in  the  record 
business.  We  know  of  companies,  I  can 
name  one — English  Decca,  which  records 
with  a  minimum  of  microphones — 
usually  something  like  three  microphones 
for  a  symphony.  They’re  not  interested 
in  this  terrific  clutter  of  detail  which  I 
believe  swamps  so  many  American 
recordings. 

Recorded  Sound  as  Wrap-around  Space 

. Of  course  as  far  as  recorded 

sound  is  concerned,  there  is  another 
great  difficulty  we  have  in  recording  and 
that  is  that  most  engineers  like  to  play 
back  tapes  at  a  superhuman  volume  . . . 

. Popular  artists  love  to  hear 

this  great  mass  of  sound.  Of  course,  the 
ears  get  deafened  and  they  can’t  possibly 

hear  details  this  way . but  the 

ego  is  tremendously  served.” 


Paul  Myers  is  a  young  recording  producer  who  is  greatly  enthused  about  the 
possibilities  indigenous  to  the  medium.  Like  many  of  his  generation,  he  views 
the  recording  as  entirely  separate  from  the  concert  experience  and  is  determined 
to  uncover  ways  through  which  its  separateness,  its  autonomy,  can  be  utilized. 


“.  ...  You  know  one  of  the  saddest 
things  that  happened  over  the  years,  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  record  reviewers, 
is  that  they  play  every  record,  having 


extremely  sensitive  equipment  costing 
$1,000.00  and  up,  which  will  do 
practically  everything  except  turn  the 
record  over,  and  they  never  touch  them. 
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They  play  every  record  in  exactly  the 
same  setting  ....  If  the  listener  at  home 
would  prefer  more  treble  and  less  bass, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  he  shouldn’t  use  the  dials  that  have 
been  put  on  his  machine:  and  I  think 
that  he  would  welcome  any  machine  that 
could  slow  down  or  speed  up  a 
performance  or  change  the  sound  which 
the  home  listener  could  then  alter. 
Because  he  is  buying  the  music  to 
entertain  himself  or  to  elevate  himself 
or  whatever  it  is,  he  should  be  able  to 
hear  the  music  exactly  the  way  he  wants 
to  hear  it.  The  record  companies  cannot 
guess  everybody’s  taste.  They  should 
produce  the  records  to  the  taste  of  the 
artist — since  he  is  the  person  on  the 
cover  of  the  album — this  should  be  his 
album.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  listener 
should  not  feel  restricted  and  should  not 
feel  that  he  must  listen  to  it  that  way, 
merely  because  the  artist  wants  it  that 
way. 

Disconcerting  Walter  Gieseking  Coming 
back  to  this  whole  question  of  presence, 

I  would  like  to  go  back  some  thirty-five 
years  or  so  because  as  a  child,  although 
I  went  to  a  lot  of  concerts,  I  started 
collecting  records  around  1924,  and 
among  the  first  records  I  ever  collected 
were  those  of  the  pianist,  Walter 
Gieseking.  They  were  acoustically 
recorded,  and  one  of  the  most  prized 
records  in  my  collection  is  the  first  b  flat 
major  partita.  Now  this  was  done  with 
absolutely  ante-diluvian  recording 
methods  ...  it  is  a  very  distant  sound. 
Gieseking  is  using  no  pedal  whatsoever 
on  the  recording;  it’s  as  close  to  a 


harpsichord  as  it  can  be  because  there 
was  not  even  a  microphone — it  was  the 
old  horn  technique  of  recording.  There 
are  very  few  overtones  of  the  piano  and 
it  is  rhythmically  and  orally  impeccable 
for  me,  the  impeccable  Bach  sound 

. Then  finally  late  in  1930,  I  heard 

Gieseking  in  the  flesh  in  his  second 
American  concert  tour  and  I  was  terribly 
disappointed  ...  He  was  a  very  powerful 
man — he  had  extremely  small  nostrils 
and  he  snorted  and  it  was  awful — you’d 
hear  the  show,  and  the  most  horrible, 
you  know,  physical  sounds  came  out  of 
him.  And  he  played  one  of  the  lesser 

make  concert  pianos . I  could 

never  understand  why  the  recordings 
sounded  so  wonderful.  Well,  we  go  to 
1939  and  I  am  working  for  the  American 
Columbia  Company,  and  for  the  very 
first  time  we  were  able  to  record 
Gieseking  in  this  country,  and  I  thought: 
“Ah,  I  am  going  to  see  finally  why 
Gieseking  sounds  better  on  record  than 
he  does  in  the  flesh.”  Well,  when  we 
were  balancing  for  this  date,  because  of 
the  snorts,  we  found  that  we  had  to  move 
the  microphone  further  and  further  back 
and  this  was  done  with  Gieseking’s 
blessing.  In  fact,  I  believe  he  said  that 
never  was  the  microphone  less  than 
twenty-two  feet — actually,  I  think  it  was 
twenty-six  feet  with  us — and  we  recorded 
the  second  book  Debussy  preludes  and 
there  were  no  snorts.  The  sound  of  the 
piano  was  limpid,  was  ethereal, 
everything  that  Gieseking  himself  was 
not  in  the  concert  hall,  and  I  had  found 
a  solution  to  this  whole  matter  of 
perspective.” 


The  tape  recorder  and  the  rebirth  of  the  Baroque  Insofar  as  the  recording 
techniques  of  Western  Europe  and  particularly  of  North  America  are  directed 
toward  an  audience  that  is  at  least  partially  unencumbered  with  nostalgia  for 
the  public  listening  experience,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  almost  solely  the 
effort  of  building  a  contemporary  recording  library  that  has  sponsored  the  vast 
revival  of  Baroque  music  in  the  post-World  War  n  years.  The  catalogue  of 
Cantatas  and  Concerti  Grossi,  Fugues  and  Partitas  which  in  the  last  twenty 
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years  have  found  their  way  from  the  recording  studio  to  the  listener’s  living 
room  has  endowed  the  Neo-Baroque  enthusiasm  of  our  day  with  a  hard  core  of 
musical  experience.  Much  of  this  music  has  then  found  its  way  back  into  the 
concert  hall  and  re-engaged  the  attention  of  the  public  audience.  But  it  has 
done  this  by  virtue  of  the  recorded  library  of  these  works — a  library  that  enables 
them  to  be  studied  in  great  number,  in  great  privacy,  and  in  an  acoustic  which 
fits  them  to  the  proverbial  T. 

Schoenberg  born  of  L.P.  It  may  be  that  the  cultivation  of  earlier  literature 
like  that  of  the  Baroque  has  recommended  itself  to  a  substantial  part  of  today’s 
audience  and  professionals  too,  for  that  matter,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  some 
of  the  problems  inherent  in  the  music  of  our  time.  There  are  so  many  similari¬ 
ties  between  the  structural  premises  of  Baroque  music  and  of  the  post-tonal 
music  of  the  twentieth  century  that  one  can  entertain  a  reasonable  suspicion  that 
the  Baroque  revival  provides  a  refuge  for  those  who  find  themselves  displaced 
persons  on  the  frantically  metamorphosing  world  of  modern  music.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  ideas  about  the  presentation  of  Baroque  music — on  recordings 
especially,  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  we  have  learned  to 
perceive  and  analyse  contemporary  music. 

Much  of  the  music  of  the  last  two  generations  has  been  as  deeply  affected  by 
the  intense  molecular  analyses  of  Schoenberg  as  popular  drugstore  paperback 
psychology  has  been  affected  by  Sigmund  Freud.  Neither  of  these  men  is  any 
longer  even  remotely  avant  garde.  They  are  now  simply  environmental  to  the 
twentieth  century  art  and  human  motivation. 

Schoenberg’s  own  music  provides  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
recording  can  influence  the  interpretive  intention.  It  can  fairly  be  said  that 
Schoenberg’s  music  did  not  really  come  into  its  own  until  the  advent  of  the 
long-playing  record.  Even  today,  his  music,  apart  from  the  earliest  pieces,  is 
seldom  given  in  concerts  but  a  large  percentage  of  it  has  now  been  committed 
to  records.  Most  of  the  orchestral  music  in  the  Schoenberg  canon  is  being 
recorded  under  the  baton  of  the  young  American  conductor,  Robert  Craft: 
and  these  recordings  tell  us  a  good  deal  about  the  degree  to  which  a  perform¬ 
ance  prepared  exclusively  for  the  microphone  can  be  influenced  by  the  tech¬ 
nological  achievement.  It  is  becoming  clear  though,  that  a  great  deal  of  music 
composed  in  recent  years  (even  though  conceived  with  no  special  require¬ 
ments  in  mind)  presents  acoustic  problems  which  can  only  be  properly  solved 
in  a  recorded  performance.  One  such  work  is  The  Petite  Symphonie  Con- 
certante  by  the  Swiss  composer  Frank  Martin,  which  is  scored  for  string 
orchestra  and  three  solo  instruments — piano,  harp  and  harpsichord.  The  soloists 
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combine  to  afford  registrational  possibilities  such  as  are  virtually  unworkable 
in  any  but  the  smallest  concert  hall,  and  with  any  but  the  most  self-effacing 
soloists. 

The  new  avant  garde  lurks  in  Grade  “B”  movies  Other  composers  write  works 
which  utilize  the  technical  achievements  of  electronic  media  so  completely  that 
they  eliminate  the  function  of  the  performer  altogether.  In  these  works  the 
composer,  in  a  sense,  is  performer  as  well,  although  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
for  him  to  seek  assistance  from  technicians  who  may  specialize  in  some  aspect 
of  electronic  control  in  order  to  realize  the  ideas  he  has  put  on  paper.  Such  a 
specialist  is  Dick  Riikmayer  who  is  both  a  composer  himself  and  a  technical 
assistant  to  other  composer-authors,  notably  Henk  Badings,  who  officiates  as 
director  of  the  Phillips  Electronic  Studio  in  the  Netherlands.  Riikmayer’s  own 
compositions  are  relatively  uninteresting  as  music  but  absolutely  fascinating 
as  controlled  sound.  They  are  produced  with  an  incredibly  precise  sonic  defini¬ 
tion — a  sharp  focus  of  outline  not  always  realized  in  electronic  music  and  the 
clarity  of  the  sound  operating  at  sharply  etched  dynamic  levels  very  clearly 
suggests  spatial  distances.  This  sort  of  music  drafted  by  a  man  who  is  primarily 
an  engineer  and  only  secondarily  a  composer  is  concerned  with  oral  effect  in 
much  the  same  way  that  the  current  enthusiasm  for  painting  which  cultivates 
purely  optical  illusion  is  in  many  cases  contrived  by  designers  who  are  more 
concerned  with  proving  a  principle  of  optic  control  than  with  creating  a  work 
of  art  as  such. 

Many  of  the  constructive  methods  that  seem  so  far,  at  any  rate,  indigenous 
to  purely  electronic  music  have  transferred  with  remarkable  ease  to  contem¬ 
porary  idioms  of  conventional,  instrumental  and  vocal  expression.  The  reiter¬ 
ated  note  pattern  with  measured  crescendo  and  diminuendo,  the  dynamic 
comparisons  between  close-up  and  far  distant  statement  of  the  same  figuration, 
above  all  the  possibilities  for  immediate  release  and  attack  of  sound — all  of 
these  motifs  have  to  some  extent  been  borrowed  by  the  post-Webern  idiom 
which  so  decisively  controls  our  compositional  experience  at  the  present. 

The  stylistic  range  of  most  “background”  music  is  quite  variable  when  one 
relates  it  to  what  we  think  of  as  conventional  “serious”  music  of  recent  times. 
Such  background  music  as  is  designed  for  commercial  images  on  television  or 
for  restaurant  “Muzak”  is  pretty  well  confined  to  harmonic  and  rhythmic 
idioms  which  at  their  most  advanced,  might  perhaps  draw  upon  the  cliches  of 
impressionism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  musical  “background”  of  many  Grade  b 
horror  thrillers  coming  out  of  Hollywood  these  days  draws  upon  an  advanced 
range  of  harmonic  idiom  and  indeed  under  the  cover  of  “background”  material 
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some  not  insignificant  scores  have  found  their  way  into  the  listening  experience 
of  people  who  otherwise  would  have  likely  regarded  them  as  highly  disagree¬ 
able. 


Musical  erudition  and  popular  taste  Because  the  recording  does  not  depend  as 
the  concert  does  upon  the  mood  of  an  occasion,  of  a  particular  circumstance, 
because  it  relies  upon  relating  to  a  general  set  of  circumstances  rather  than 
attaining  a  specific  pertinence,  it  achieves  its  relevance  to  the  contemporary 
sales  imagery  by  exploiting  those  abilities  through  which  it  is  able  to  draw  with¬ 
out  embarrassment.  In  fact  it  is  able  to  draw  upon  an  incredible  range  of 
stylistic  reference — summoning  to  the  contemporary  world  idiomatic  devices  of 
much  earlier  times,  placing  them  in  a  context  in  which  by  according  them  a 
sub-divided  participation,  they  achieve  a  new  validity. 

Problems  of  new  music  as  anti-environment  Those  who  believe  that  back¬ 
ground  is  a  sinister  influence  assume  that  it  is  capable  of  reducing  all  who  are 
exposed  to  it  into  proponents  of  its  own  vast  cliche.  But  this  is  precisely  the 
point!  Because  it  does  infiltrate  our  lives  from  so  many  different  angles  the 
cliche  residue  of  as  many  idioms  as  are  employed  in  background,  becomes  an 
intuitive  part  of  our  musical  vocabulary.  Consequently,  in  order  to  gain  our 
attention,  any  musical  experience  now  has  to  be  of  a  quite  exceptional  nature. 


Musical  threat  of  the  dithyrambic  spectator  Eventually  then  one  comes  to  the 
crux  of  the  argument — the  way  in  which  the  listening  person  is  affected  by  the 
media  which  make  music  available  to  him.  The  adversaries  of  music  on  record¬ 
ing  have  not  been  shy  about  manifesting  their  opposition.  From  countless  essays 
about  the  mystical  chemistry  between  audience  and  performer,  almost  inevit¬ 
ably  penned  by  musicians  who  regard  the  electronic  transmission  of  their  ser¬ 
vices  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  feather-bedding  fireman  regards  the  diesel 
locomotive,  to  the  unabashed  pennant  of  the  musician’s  union,  “Live  music  is 
best”  .  .  .  the  focal  point  of  their  argument  is  that  the  audience,  because  of 
electronic  transmission,  is  cast  in  a  participant  role  which  seems  to  threaten  the 
musical  hierarchy  of  the  past. 

One  man  who  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  posing  various  aspects  of  this 
question  is  Robert  Offergeld,  the  music  editor  of  Hi-Fi-Stereo  Review. 


“Anybody  who  spends  much  time  alone 
listening  to  a  recording  in  a  room,  sooner 
or  later  achieves  a  rather  strange  feeling 
about  music  as  a  result  of  it.  Music  is 
something  that,  if  drained  of  what  I  have 
already  called  historic  presence  or 


historic  date — where  incidentals  that 
alter  it — the  conductor  coming  into  the 
hall,  the  damp  night,  and  the  subway 
strike  is  on  that  night,  the  conductor 
comes  in  and  he  feels  the  personality  of 
the  audience  like  a  sort  of  damp 
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Newfoundland  dog,  looking  mournfully 
at  him — is  bound  to  affect  his 
performance — so  all  of  this  is  ruled  out 
the  moment  you  are  alone  in  your  own 


ideal  room  with  your  own  ideal 
performance.  You  begin  to  sense,  at  least 
I  do — this  music  passing  before  you  as 
frieze  under  very  ideal  conditions”. 


The  terrors  of  musical  archaeology  It  is  no  coincidence  that  our  concept  of 
the  tentative,  transitory  nature  of  the  interpreter’s  role  has  been  greatly  altered 
during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  which  have  witnessed  the  development  of  the 
recording.  It  is  no  accident  that  within  the  last  half  century  modern  musicology 
with  its  growing  emphasis  on  authenticity  has  uncovered  by  much  detailed 
research,  the  stylistic  premises  which  shaped  the  intentions  of  earlier  composers. 

We  often  listen  today  with  amusement  to  the  recordings  of  a  vocalist  or  an 
instrumentalist  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  and  wonder  how  such  superficial 
indulgence  should  ever  have  passed  for  persuasive  style.  We  then  become  aware 
that  the  milieu  which  shapes  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  interpretive  artist 
is  solely  that  of  his  own  age — or  at  least  has  been  so  in  the  past.  Consequently, 
our  current  passion  for  authenticity  is  entirely  bound  up  with  the  recording  as 
providing  a  rather  shocking  view  of  how  drastically  the  interpretive  fashion  has 
altered  within  a  few  years. 

But  most  of  all,  the  new  intensity  of  the  interpreter’s  role  now  encourages  him 
to  attempt  a  contact  with  the  work  which  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  com¬ 
poser’s  own  relation.  It  permits  him  to  encounter  a  particular  piece  of  music 
and  to  analyze  and  dissect  it  in  the  most  thorough  way,  and  to  make  it  a  vital 
part  of  his  life  for  a  relatively  short  period;  and  then  to  pass  on  to  some  other 
challenge  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  other  curiosity.  It  means  that  such  a 
work  will  contribute  to  but  will  not  dominate  the  musical  and  intellectual 
gallery  of  the  artist.  It  will  not  absorb  him  with  a  daily  challenge  as  will  a  piece 
of  perennial  concert  repertoire.  His  analysis  of  the  composition  will  not  become 
distorted  by  over-exposure  (as  is  almost  inevitably  the  case  with  the  over-played 
piece). 

The  musical  work  will  fit  more  succinctly  into  the  larger  pattern  of  knowledge 
which  the  performer  can  gain  from  it.  It  will  provide  new  outlets  for  informa¬ 
tion  previously  gained;  it  will  stimulate  curiosity  in  new  directions. 

During  the  last  decade  Columbia  Records  has  initiated  a  project  in  which 
Igor  Stravinsky  conducts  all  of  his  compositions.  For  several  years  Schuyler 
Chapin  was  the  director  of  the  Masterworks  Division  of  Columbia  Records  and 
in  that  capacity  guided  this  enormous  project  of  Stravinsky’s  works: 

“For  the  first  time .  key  to  the  whole  thing . 

. - . I  think  this  is  the  for  the  first  time  through  records, 
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through  electronics,  a  new  medium  has 
been  given  to  the  composer,  so  that  now 
he  has  the  thought  in  his  mind,  it  is 
transcribed  onto  paper,  he  performs  it, 

and  finally - having 

blended  the  mind,  the  paper,  and  the 
interpretation,  he  comes  to  the  electronic 
field  and  he  says,  ‘Now  this  is  how  I  hear 
it’.  We  are  talking  about  something  that 

has  never  been  in  existence  before . 

. -take  an  example  of  somebody 

like  Chopin - how  many 

editions  of  Chopin . 

- would  you  go  through  and  how 

many  different  ideas  are  put  down  for 
each  and  every  piece  of  paper.  Last 
evening,  I  was  looking  at  a  Polish  edition 
of  Chopin’s  Mazurkas  and  I  think  it  was 

No.  12 - 1  turned  to  the  back 

of  the  book  and  there  were  at  least  six 
different  ‘authentic’  interpretations  of 

what  a  group  of  bars  meant - authentic 

from  the  Polish  standpoint,  the  German, 
French,  English,  American:  the  Polish 
editor  had  the  wit  and  sense  to  write  on 
the  bottom,  ‘In  essence,  Mr.  Performer, 
pay  your  money  and  take  your  choice.’ 
Now  that  kind  of  loose  thinking,  that 
kind  of  embellishment  on  the  part  of  an 
editor  or  imaginative  wanderings  of  a 
performer  are  not  going  to  be  present  in 


the  case  of  Stravinsky.” 

“ . Now  I 

must  explain  what  I  mean  by  that.  Will 
you  grant  that  perhaps  music  is  the  most 
personal  of  all  the  arts?  We  can  go  to 
a  picture  gallery  and  look  at  a 
Rembrandt,  or  a  Matisse,  or  a  Chagall; 
or  to  Philharmonic  Hall  in  New  York 
and  Richard  Lippert,  and  we  are  seeing 

the  same  thing: - we  either  like  it,  its 

form,  its  design,  its  color,  its  lighting,  or 
we  don’t.  But  we  are  looking  out  of  our 
eyes  at  something  tangible.  If  you  go 
to  the  theatre  and  you  don’t  like  the 
performance  of  a  Shakespearean  play  or 
a  Moliere  play  or  even  a  modern  play, 
you  can  retire  from  the  theatre  and 
open  up  a  book  and  read  it:  you  can,  I 
can,  everybody  can.  But  when  it  comes 
to  music,  you  are  required  to  listen  to 
the  creation  of  the  composer  through  the 
hands  or  mouth  or  work  of  a  third  party. 
Now  I  say  to  you  that  the  Stravinsky 
recording  epic  will  leave  the  future 

interpreter  with  a . . discipline, 

by  that  I  mean  a  set  of  outlines  that  the 
composer  himself  envisioned;  that  the 
interpretation  for  the  new  performers 
will  come  from  something  that  is  clearly 
stated,  the  interpretation  will  not  come 
from  the  total  use  of  the  imagination.” 


Some  people  feel  that  Stravinsky  is  not  the  best  conductor  of  his  own  music 
even  though  his  forceful  yet  rather  detached  way  with  that  music  is  peculiarly 
faithful  to  certain  implications  of  his  composing  style.  Schuyler  Chapin  believes 
that  the  document  which  Stravinsky  is  leaving  in  the  form  of  his  recordings  will 
minimize  the  degree  to  which  his  works  will  be  subjected  to  interpretive  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  future. 

It  is  now  beyond  doubt  that  the  humble  hand-maiden  role  of  the  interpretive 
artist  has  forever  vanished  through  the  extraordinary  opportunities  for  his 
involvement  with  the  musical  produce  in  the  process  of  making  a  recording. 

The  recording,  in  making  permanent  the  work  of  art,  permits  that  venerable 
notion  about  the  artist  who  “writes  for  the  future”  to  become  a  very  present 
reality. 

The  transmission  of  events  and  sounds  around  our  planet  has  made  us 
acutely  aware  of  chronological  differences  exhibited  by  varying  cultures.  One 
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thinks,  for  instance,  of  the  Soviet  Union — a  country  which,  because  of  its 
belated  awakening  to  the  Western  European  tradition  tended  in  the  last  century 
to  offer  a  splendid  Shangrila  for  the  most  extraordinary  artistic  experiments — 
experiments  which  were  not  part  of  the  mainstream  of  Western  European 
thought — experiments  of  a  culture  which  was  oriented  to  a  totally  different 
chronological  sequence,  and  which  vacillated  between  a  desire  to  align  itself 
with  the  significant  traditions  of  Western  thought  and  the  wistful  hope  of 
remaining  faithful  to  the  splendid  memory  of  its  own  past. 

Well,  electronic  transmission  makes  us  instantly  aware  of  the  artistic  status 
of  a  geographically  distant  community  like  the  Soviet  Union.  It  makes  us 
attempt,  unfortunately,  to  relate  the  products  of  their  culture  in  some  direct 
way  to  our  own  situation:  and  when  we  find  that  the  expression  of  that  culture 
in  musical  or  in  literary  terms,  represents  what  to  us  seem  archaic  ideologies, 
we  condemn  it. 

The  most  significant  thing  that  recording  has  done  doesn’t  concern  the  com¬ 
posers  or  the  performers  who  are  involved  with  them,  but  the  listeners  who 
make  use  of  them.  They  develop  a  listening  situation  in  which  the  distractions 
and  contradictory  influences  of  the  public  listening  room  are  removed. 

Much  of  the  energy  previously  expended  in  attending  the  social  scene  at 
public  events  is  now  being  directed  toward  occupations  which  are  developed 
simultaneously  as  records  are  being  played  at  home.  If  nothing  else,  the  astonish¬ 
ing  success  of  the  “music  to  listen  by”  series  of  a  few  years  ago  advertised  the 
blessings  that  recordings  could  bestow  on  various  household  occupations. 

Now  many  people  feel  that  this  is  indictment  enough,  that  any  musical 
experience  which  contributes  to  occupations  wholly  extra-musical  is  radically 
in  need  of  re-assessment.  But  in  my  view,  the  fundamental  importance  of  the 
home  listening  experience  is  that  the  auxiliary  occupations  to  which  the  record¬ 
ing  lends  accompaniment  are  self-directed.  The  energy,  and  the  attention, 
expended  upon  purely  illusory  social  conquest  in  the  public  listening  room, 
achieves  through  the  medium  of  recording  a  much  more  purposeful  re-direction. 

We  do  not  value  great  works  of  literature  less  because  we,  as  men  in  the 
street,  speak  the  language  in  which  they  happen  to  be  written.  The  very  fact 
that  so  much  of  our  daily  conversation  is  concerned  with  the  tedious  familiari¬ 
ties  of  common  courtesy,  the  mandatory  conversation  openers  about  the 
weather  and  so  on,  does  not  for  a  moment  dull  our  appreciation  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  glories  of  language.  To  the  contrary,  it  sharpens  it.  It  gives  us  a  background 
against  which  that  foreground  which  is  the  habitat  of  the  imaginative  artist, 
stands  in  greater  relief  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  order  to  attain  notice  it  has 
to  achieve  a  much  more  exceptional  transcendence  of  the  commonplace  than 
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was  previously  its  requirement.  It  is  my  view  that  in  the  electronic  age  the  art 
of  music  will  become  much  more  viably  a  part  of  our  lives,  much  less  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  them,  and  consequently  it  will  change  them  much  more  profoundly. 


SCOTT  FITZGERALD  AND  THE  FILM 

John  grube,  Department  of  English,  University  of  New  Brunswick 


On  Scott  Fitzgerald  the  film  exercised  an  almost  gravitational  pull;  not  only  is 
the  film  industry  dealt  with  in  each  novel,  increasing  in  importance  until  it 
forms  the  entire  subject  matter  of  The  Last  Tycoon ,  but  Fitzgerald  was  forced 
through  dire  necessity  to  earn  his  living  as  a  Hollywood  scriptwriter  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life.  It  was  not  easy. 

The  idea  that  a  writer  must  have  great  originality  and  point  of  view  is  com¬ 
paratively  modern;  as  late  as  the  Eighteenth  Century  writers  were  expected  to 
produce  “what  oft  was  thought  but  ne’er  so  well  expressed.”  It  was  in  the 
hundred  years  or  so  following  the  Romantic  Movement  that  writers  were 
expected  to  become  great  men,  and  society  honoured  them  in  a  way  it  had 
seldom  done  before.  Tennyson  was  even  raised  to  the  peerage.  It  was  in  this 
tradition  that  Scott  Fitzgerald  first  visualized  his  role  as  a  writer. 

But  a  directly  opposite  trend  has  appeared  since  the  rise  in  commercial 
importance  of  the  film  and  of  television.  There  is  probably  more  demand  for 
good  material  now  than  there  has  been  for  a  very  long  time,  but  the  glory 
awarded  to  the  scriptwriter  is  almost  nil;  he  must  content  himself  very  largely 
with  money.  The  authorship  of  even  a  very  deeply  moving  film  is  as  of  little 
interest  to  the  public  as  is  the  authorship  of  a  folksong. 

As  early  as  his  second  novel,  The  Beautiful  and  Damned  (1922),  Fitzgerald 
reveals  his  awareness  of  modern  business  organization.  Although  he  is  speaking 
of  Wall  Street,  what  he  says  is  equally  true  of  the  film,  or  any  other  industry: 


.  .  .  the  essential  element  in  these  men 
at  the  top  was  their  faith  that  their 
affairs  were  the  very  core  of  life.  All 
other  things  being  equal,  self-assurance 
and  opportunism  won  out  over  technical 


knowledge;  it  was  obvious  that  the  more 
expert  work  went  on  near  the  bottom — 
so,  with  appropriate  efficiency,  the 
technical  experts  were  kept  there. 
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A  film  must  of  its  nature  be  a  co-operative  venture  between  actor,  writer, 
cameraman  and  so  forth.  All,  including  writers,  become  “technical  experts.” 
The  contrast  between  this  and  the  conception  of  the  great  author  composing  in 
the  seclusion  of  his  study,  a  unit  unto  himself,  rankled  as  late  as  the  Middle 
Thirties,  when  he  was  of  necessity  relearning  the  art  of  writing: 


I  saw  that  the  novel,  which  at  my 
maturity  was  the  strongest  and  supplest 
medium  for  conveying  thought  and 
emotion  from  one  human  being  to 
another  was  becoming  subordinated  to 
a  mechanical  and  communal  art  that, 
whether  in  the  hands  of  Hollywood 


merchants  or  Russian  idealists,  was 
capable  of  reflecting  only  the  tritest 
thought,  the  most  obvious  emotion.  It 
was  an  art  in  which  words  were 
subordinated  to  images,  where  personality 
was  worn  down  to  the  inevitable  low 
gear  of  collaboration. 


This  is  from  a  series  of  articles  Fitzgerald  wrote  for  Esquire  outlining  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  nervous  breakdown,  but  which  was  in  reality  a  professional 
crisis  brought  on  by  the  necessity  of  relearning  his  art.  He  grasped  the  fact  that 
what  annoyed  him  was  not  “commercialism”,  for  even  the  Soviet  film  had  the 
same  basic  structure.  What  upset  the  highly  literate  writer  was  the  fact  that 
“words  were  subordinated  to  images.”  He  goes  on: 

.  .  .  there  was  a  rankling  indignity,  that  subordinated  to  another  power,  a  more 
to  me  had  become  almost  an  obsession  in  glittering,  a  grosser  power  .  .  . 
seeing  the  power  of  the  written  word 


In  Fitzgerald’s  great,  unfinished  fragment,  The  Last  Tycoon ,  we  get  a  profound 
analysis  of  the  writer’s  relation  to  the  film  medium,  the  shock  that  highly 
literate  playwrights  and  novelists  experience  when  they  first  encounter  a 
“mechanical  and  communal”  art.  Monroe  Stahr,  a  great  producer  and  the  hero 
of  the  novel,  is  talking  to  his  visitor,  a  Danish  prince: 


.  .  .  a  cryptic  word  came  from  a 
supervisor  that  some  writers  named 
Tarleton  had  ‘found  out’  and  were  about 
to  quit. 

“These  are  good  writers,”  Stahr  explained 
to  Prince  Agge,  “and  we  don’t  have  good 
writers  out  here.” 

“Why  you  can  hire  anyone!”  exclaimed 
his  visitor  in  surprise. 

“Oh,  we  hire  them,  but  when  they  get 
out  here,  they’re  not  good  writers — so  we 
have  to  work  with  the  material  we  have.” 
“Such  as  what?” 

“Anyone  that’ll  accept  the  system  and 
stay  decently  sober — we  have  all  sorts  of 


people — disappointed  poets,  one-hit 
playwrights — college  girls — we  put  them 
on  an  idea  in  pairs  and  if  it  slows  down 
we  put  two  more  writers  working  behind 
them.  I’ve  had  as  many  as  three  pairs 
working  independently  on  the  same  idea.” 
“Do  they  like  that?” 

“Not  if  they  know  about  it.  They’re  not 
geniuses — none  of  them  could  make  as 
much  any  other  way.  But  these  Tarletons 
are  a  husband  and  wife  team  from  the 
East — pretty  good  playwrights.  They’ve 
just  found  out  they’re  not  alone  on  the 
story  and  it  shocks  their  sense  of  unity — 
that’s  the  word  they’ll  use.” 
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Thus  well-known  writers  are  introduced  to  “the  inevitable  low  gear  of  collabora¬ 
tion.”  Many  become  so  resentful,  so  damaged  in  their  pride,  that  they  actually 
write  badly  even  by  the  standards  of  their  traditional  craft,  and  Stahr  has  to 
help  them  out.  In  one  passage  Stahr  is  trying  to  explain  to  a  famous  English 
novelist  the  difference  between  the  film  medium  and  the  novel,  how  a  camera 
can  dwell  on  a  trifling  object  and  make  it  deeply  significant: 


“If  you  were  in  a  drug-store,”  said 
Stahr  “ — having  a  prescription  filled — ” 
“You  mean  a  chemist’s?”  Boxley  asked. 
“If  you  were  in  a  chemist’s,”  conceded 
Stahr,  “and  you  were  getting  a 
prescription  for  some  member  of  your 
family  who  was  very  sick — ” 

“ — Very  ill?”  queried  Boxley. 

“Very  ill.  Then  whatever  caught  your 
attention  through  the  window,  whatever 
distracted  you  and  held  you  would 


probably  be  material  for  pictures.” 

“A  murder  outside  the  window  you 
mean?” 

“There  you  go,”  said  Stahr  smiling,  “it 
might  be  a  spider  working  on  the  pane.” 
“Of  course,  I  see.” 

“I’m  afraid  you  don’t  Mr.  Boxley.  You 
see  it  for  your  medium  but  not  for  ours. 
You  keep  the  spiders  for  yourself  and 
try  and  pin  the  murders  on  us.” 


Gradually  Mr.  Boxley  learns,  as  did  Fitzgerald,  how  to  write  for  a  different 
medium,  how  to  co-operate  with  others,  how  to  subordinate  his  ego  to  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  what  has  become  the  folk  art  of  our  time.  Even  the  stubborn  Mr. 
Boxley  eventually  realizes  the  kinship  of  film  art  with  that  of  a  more  ancient 
and  preliterate  age: 

.  .  .  it  seemed  at  times — they  were  in  a  marble  bore  the  tracery  of  old  pediments, 

huge  quarry — where  even  the  newly  cut  half-obliterated  inscriptions  of  the  past. 


Perhaps  a  word  of  defense  is  in  order  for  the  “men  at  the  top”  whose  “self- 
assurance  and  opportunism  won  out  over  technical  knowledge”.  Business  in 
general  demands  flexibility  from  its  leaders,  the  sixth  sense  of  what  the  market 
is  going  to  want.  Men  like  Spyros  Skouros  and  Sam  Goldwyn,  so  grotesquely 
caricatured  over  the  years  by  the  literary,  have  succeeded  where  many  better 
educated  people  have  failed.  They  spring  from  a  non-literary  culture.  Where 
oral  fluency  and  peasant  cunning  are  required,  a  Princeton  background  such  as 
Fitzgerald’s  becomes  pleasant  decoration. 
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